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a especially so just when a movement was being made 
| to do what for many years was acknowledged to be 

outside the intentions and scope of this institution. 

Whilst everyone acknowledged the merits of this | To help those who helped themselves, and to defend 
fund when it was only a proposal, some thought | its members from attack, was a well detined object, 
that success was unlikely, and a few resented it as a | and sufticiently extensive to absorb all the energies 
rival to existing bodies. Now that the list is pub- of one body. To help the needy and unfortunate is 
lished of the organising committee some misappre- | quite a different thing, and may well be left to 
hensions will be allayed, and all will see that the | another association. The course now best to pursue 
gentlemen who wish well to the fund are no clique. | is to treat the new and old societies as distinct and 
The names we published last week include those of | separate institutions having different objects. Not 
professors, practitioners, and Army men—of all | one subscriber to the new fund will forsake the old, 


classes and from all districts. Conspicuous by their | and there is no reason why a single member of the 


absence are a few prominent names, and we regret | old should stand aloof from the new. 

to say that in nearly every case the owners of these| It is very curious that men will express opinions 
are men of energy who have always been forward in| on subjects about which they know nothing, but 
movements calculated to help the progress of the pro- | veterinarians are not singular in this—all classes 
fession. It is no use disguising the fact that these | supply instances. Most unfortunately at three of 
absentees are members of the National Veterinary | our local veterinary associations erroneous statements 
Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society. This | and illogical conclusions have prevailed, and there 
Society has been long established, it has done good | are men who fancy the Victoria Fund is established 
work, and it is now as sound and flourishing as ever. | by “southern friends;" others who imagine that 
Some of its members regret and some resent the|it is ‘antagonistic’ to what some _ ill-inspired 
formation of a Benevolent Fund and so hold aloof. | person called the ‘‘ Manchester” Society. We hold 
This is unfortunate and, we believe, more due to! that a fund or a society or an instrument should be 
misunderstanding than to any real practical differ- | used for a definite purpose if the greatest effect is to 
ence. Looking back to the rather meagre reports of | be obtained by the least effort. The old society 
Societies where the question has been discussed, we | should remain one for business men who have pro- 
find no good reasons stated for any divergent! vided for possible emergencies. The new fund should 
action. It is true that the older society has | be confined to helping those who have not provided 
just altered its rules and so assumed power to| for themselves, or who have left others unprovided 
act as a benevolent institution. If it had made} for. There is room for both, there is work for both, 
this move a year or two earlier there would | and their duties should be kept separate. 

have been no proposal to found a Victoria Benevolent 
Fund. Probably the alteration had no stimulus 
given to it by the proposed new body, but it is a fact 
that within the last year, during which the establish- 
ment of the Victoria Fund has been maturing, the —r Membershin deevee will be 
older society has had to decline doing what this fund 7 in May Friday, 
has been formed to effect. The fact is the older May 13th, the oral on the following Tuesday. The 
society was not founded for benevolent but for pru-| fxamination in England will be held in July— 
dential purposes. Its funds were for its subscribers | the written on Friday, July 8th, the oral on Tuesday, 
and its rules prohibited any charitable assistance to | the 19th. 

outsiders. It embraced certain well defined purposes, | ‘The next Fellowship Examination is fixed for May 
giving assistance to those who had paid for it and| 14th, and we hear that a full complement of can- 
defending those who had helped to form a defence | gidates is assured. In accordance with the existing 
fund. The old society was a kind of insurance com-| pyJes, the Council must hold examinations for the 
pany, and very properly conducted its affairs on @| Fellowship degree in May and December, even if 
business footing. Its promoters made the mistake of only one candidate offer himself. This may possibly 
Using the word ‘ Benevolent’’ instead of “ Pru- |}, expensive to the Council some day, but it is very 


Tue Next Examinations. 


dential” and hence arises the mistake of some of defensible, because it is of greater importance to 


its members in looking askance at a fund formed facilitate the advance from Member to Fellow than 
‘olely for benevolence. to make a protit on the fees. 
Itisa pity that the rules should have been altered 


le Sheffield 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


AMPUTATION OF THE PENIS. 
COMPLICATIONS.—RECOVERY. 
By Cuas. Perrcr, M.R.C.V.S., Maida Vale, W. 


A six-year-old black gelding suffering from para- 
phymosis, had been treated with various lotions, then 
turned out to grass, but results were nil. 

When shown to me the penis was pendulous, 
enormously swollen, and ulcerated in many places. 
The sheath was very cedematous and appeared to 
impede the retraction of the penis. Having received 
carte blanche from the owner I decided to remove a 
portion of the prepuce and watch results. I operated 
by ligature, and a piece about the size of an orange 
came away, but the penis still remained protruding. 
After a reasonable time I chloroformed the animal 
and amputated six inches of the organ by means of 
the bistoury, having first of all passed a catheter and 
applying two tape ligatures in the usual way. I cut 
down on to the urethra, dissected out about an inch 
so that it protruded, incised its inferior portion, and 
reflected the tube, fixing it to the stump by gut 
suture. I then operated on the surrounding prepuce 
in a similar manner but, of course, on a larger scale, 
us one would on the eyelid in a case of entropion so 
as to obviate as much as possible any chance of 
adhesions in the process of healing. The animal 
was allowed to rise after removal of catheter, and as 
soon as the effects of the chloroform passed off. 

The animal was returned to the owner in ten days 
time, staling freely and going well. The instructions 
given were to cleanse the parts twice daily with warm 
creolin solution. 

A fortnight later I was told that he could not stale 
and was pawing and ‘straining a lot. On examina- 
tion I found the sheath completely closed, the animal 
in a profuse sweat, pawing, frequently straining, 
blowing, and temperature 103°. I had the horse 
brought up to the forge without loss of time. I had 
him tbrown without delay, and on further examina- 
tion found a fluctuating swelling in the sheath which 
on being lanced ejected thick creamy pus with con- 
siderable force, about half a pint escaping in all. I 
found it impossible to pass the catheter, so washed 
out the sheath and allowed him to rise, thinking 
that in all probability, the abscess being emptied, 
he would be able to stale without further assistance. 
I was deceived, however, as he was in as bad a plight 
as ever, pawing, sweating, and straining alarmingly. 

Seeing that there was no time to lose I had his 
near fore foot held up and made a 2 inch vertical 
incision on to the urethra under the anus, between 
the tuber ischii, stitched the skin to the underlying 
tissues so as to keep the wound gaping, and opened 
the tube in the same direction. I then passed the 
catheter from the false opening and in a short time 
thick, ropy urine began to flow. I thought it would 
never stop flowing, but rectal exploration discovered 
the bladder, which beforehand had been enormously 
distended, gradually diminishing in size. When no 


more urine came away [ withdrew the catheter from 
the bladder, passed it in a downward and forward 
direction from the pcrineal opening, and by a little 
manipulation was pleased to find it emerge from the 
sheath. The animal was then taken to the stable, 
the catheter being allowed to remain as last passed, 
The straining persisted for some time so | gave him 
a draught and left him comfortable. 

The next morning found him in better spirits and 
staling fairly well. In two or three days he stretched 
out and staled from the perineal opening as freely 
as amare, The catheter was removed twice daily 
and warm creolin solution injected through the por. 
tion of urethra at present hors de combat. The 
perineal opening did not give much difficulty, and did 
not appear at all anxious to close. In ten days, 
finding him still improving, I had him exercised in a 
cart, and shortly after sent him daily to his owner to 
be worked in a cab, who returned him every evening 
to be attended to. He continued to improve, and | 
found that when he staled some urine would trickle 
through the proper passage. I removed the catheter, 
merely passing it morning and evening to make sure 
there was a passage, allowed the perineal opening to 
close, and eventually handed my patient over entirely 
to his owner. He worked as first horse in a hansom 
cab for 11 months, after this never once showing any 
signs of urinary trouble, but somehow or other he 


took a dislike to single harness, so was sold to go in 


a ’bus in which I am told he is working now. 


The whole treatment extended over about two: 


months, but he earned his keep before that as I have 


pointed out. 


INJURY TO THE TONGUE. 
By R. C. Irvine, F.R.C.V.S. 


On March 24th I was called to a bay cart mare 
which had returned from work with about three 
inches of tongue protruding from:the mouth. There 
was also a wound of the organ which it was supposed 
would require sewing up. 

I found the mare with the tip of the tongue pro- 
truding, all hemorrhage had ceased. It was about 
nine o'clock at night, and with some. difficulty I found 
that the frenum was torn and a transverse wound 
over an inch in depth penetrated the muscular part 
of the tongue. Even with a twitch and the assist- 
ance of two men I was only able to get one stitch in 
the under part of the wound. It was impossible to 
keep the head still, and the mare was handy with her 
front feet. Next morning the stitch had given way, 
so I determined to cast the animal and make a more 
thorough surgical attempt. 

When the mare was cast and a gag put in the 
mouth, the extent and position of the wound could be 
clearly seen. The point of the tongue for about 
three inches was abraded and swollen, most of the 
injury being due to the compression effected by the 
incisor teeth, for the animal had stood and literally 
chewed the protruding portion. The wound on the | 
under side of the tongue was about opposite ™é 
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-second molar and severed quite one-third of the 


muscles. Whether the protrusion of the tongue was 


.due merely to the wound or to want of power owing 


to cutting off of nerve supply I am not sure, but | 
think it was paralysed. 

The position of the wound rendered it difficult 
even with the mare on the ground to nicely reach 
the injured part and apply sutures. Still greater 
difficulty was experience from the constant retracta- 
tion and movement of the organ, so I gave chloro- 
form and thus obtained quiescence. To draw for- 
ward the tongue and so obtain room to _ insert 
sutures I passed a skewer transversely through the 
organ above the wound and over this a tape. In this 
way an assistant was able to retract the tongue, and 
bring the wounded portion within easy reach. A few 
portions of torn tissue were removed with scissors, 
the wounded surface scraped, and then a continuous 
suture of carbolised string applied, beginning at the 
top of the off side, then underneath, and finishing at 
the near side. Without chloroform | do not think I 


.could possibly have sutured the parts and got them 


nicely adjusted. 

I next folded a piece of calico, about 18 inches 
long by six wide, so that the point of the protruding 
tongue was enclosed in the fold, and brought the 


ends up to the ring of the bridle, fixing it so that 


the bandage kept the tongue well within the mouth. 
The jaws were closed and a strap put round the nose 
and jaws, so that the tongue could not escape. 

Next day on seeing my patient I removed the im- 
promptu suspensory bandage, and was pleased to 
find the tongue did not protrude. I did not remove 
the strap round the jaw. The mouth was very fcetid, 
so I had it irrigated with water and a solution of 


-chinosol. 


On the second day I repeated the irrigation and 
removed the strap. The mare refused to drink 
milk, gruel, or water. The tip of the tongue was 
not protruded, but it was dead, swollen, and dis- 


coloured. The wound was not easily seen owing to 


the mare’s nasty temper, but it was not gaping, and 
the sutures were in place. As the animal seemed 
inclined to eat its bed it was allowed a few oats, and 
consumed them with more ease than I had antici- 
pated. 

On the fifth day the tip of the tongue (about three 
inches) had sloughed off. The wound, about three 
inches higher up, had united, and the mare ate and 


‘drank anything offered her. 


She has now been at work for some days, and 
seems little the worse for her accident. I only 
regret that I did not apply my suspensory bandage 
on the first night, so as to keep the tongue in the 
mouth and prevent the constant injury caused by 
the incisor teeth. It is just possible that had I done 
so, one might have saved the whole organ. Con- 
sidering the horrible foetor of the mouth and the 
inferential septic condition, | am surprised at the 
wound healing as it did. 


A Profitable Cow. 
Mr. D. Harrison, of Acle, has a cow upon his farm 
which has given birth to six calves within twenty-three 
Months, viz., March 16th, 1896, twins ; February 10th, 
1897, twins ; and February 13th, 1898, twins. ‘They are 
-all upon his farm, and doing well. 
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RADIAL PARALYSIS WITHOUT FRACTURE 
OF THE FIRST RIB. 
By A. Peete, F.R.C.V.S., Durham. 


When I read Mr. Hunting’s interesting paper 
the above in The Record for 12th his 
ence, ‘‘ What is now wanted is a post-mortem exami- 
nation of a horse showing the characteristic lameness 
and the discovery of a sound first rib on the affected 
side,”’ induces me to record the following case, which 
should have been done sooner had I not been laid up 
at the time. 

On July 26th, 1895, I was requested to see a horse 
that had fallen in a cart with a load of bricks. I 
found the horse loosed and standing with his off fore 
leg extended and in the position shown in the photo- 
graph No. 3, printed with Mr. Hunting’s paper, and as 
seen by me in a case of fractured first rib, where a 
post-mortem examination was made. After making 
a careful examination I felt confident that the horse 
had sustained a fracture of the right first rib. The 
stable being close to the scene of accident we managed 
with patience to get him there and placed in slings. 

The following day found the horse much the same, 
shoulder and elbow markedly dropped, and extreme 
flexion of the limb. He seemed to be comfortable in 
the slings, but the off fore leg useless. The horse 
being old and of little value was slaughtered. 

On the same evening I made a post-mortem exami- 
nation, partly by candie light I regret to say, and | 
also regret to say I found no broken ribs, nor could | 
discover anything to account for the lameness — 
which was decidedly unsatisfactory. 

This case to my mind shows that it is possible to 
have the characteristic lameness of radial paralysis 
without a fracture of the first rib. 


TACT IN PRACTICE, 


The early acquisition of abundant tact is almost a 
guarantee of success, always supposing that fair 
business capacity accompanies it. It is what we can 
scarcely expect in the young, but how many men grow 
old without attaining it? They have but one manner 
for the duke and the dustman, the countess and the 
courtesan. 

With the cultivated classes we should have no 
difficulty if, as our American cousins would say, we 
have ‘got culture” ourselves. They will listen with 
intelligent appreciation to our explanation, and treat 
our obiter dictum with respect. They object to a 
bumptious or consequential manner, and despise a 
professional man who is servile or obsequious. 

There is no necessity to display our acquaintance 
with the ‘ologies; they take it for granted that we 
are fairly educated, and understand the particular 
subject about which they wish to consult us. 

With the highly educated man to be found among 
the official classes one meets with the very best treat- 
ment, there is no necessity either to display our 
ability or conceal our ignorance; they are accus- 
tomed to appraise men, and will soon discover in us 


the one or the other. 
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Quite differently do we need to deal with the merely 
wealthy who, having idled away terms at a university, 
claim to be educated. A thin society veneer does 
not conceal their ignorance, which is often accom- 
panied by an offensive hauteur to professional men. 

With this class we need to be assertive and let 
them see and feel that we are of importance in our 
particular sphere, that we possess good manners and 
expect them from others. 

Tact displayed towards the vain and flippant, the 
purse-proud, the haughty and suspicious, brings a 
greater reward even than business success. It is 
gratifying to one’s vanity to gain victory, diplomatic 
or otherwise, over those who enter the contest with 
the great armament of wealth and an easy assurance 
that their money can purchase both the services and 
the submission of others less favoured. 

The tradesman with but little general knowledge 
of horses wants to know exactly what is the matter, 
and how long before the animal can go to work, and 
here again a tactful answer is required. We cannot 
tell him he is so ignorant that he would not under- 
stand a common explanation, and that he must trust 
to our superior judgment. It is his horse, he is going 
to pay us, and his importance is apparent in his 
manner. In whatever language we choose, what we 
say or do not say, we have to leave him under the 
impression that he is in good hands; that his in- 
terests are ours, that his desire to get the animal to 


work is not equal to our zeal in wishing to cure it 


quickly. To this class of man we may even drop a 
hint that a reputation for expeditious cures and 
moderate fees is what we mostly desire. 

In dealing with small farmers and uneducated 
clients generally, we are habitually at a disadvantage, 
inasmuch as they cannot understand or value the 
long curriculum through which we have passed, and 
the scientific knowledge we possess. They want a 
drink that will cure; it doesn’t matter who sells it, 
but the recommendation of a neighbour who has 
proved it—and what a proof—is better than that of 
a stranger who may attach forty letters to his name, 
and be the chief veterinary adviser tu the Government. 

These men can only be convinced by some display 
of skill by which the greater knowledge is inferred, 
and we are tempted when opportunity offers to 
magnify a small operation into a large one, and tuke 
credit for the cure of cases which, in our heart of 
hearts, we did not regard as fraught with much 
danger to the animal’s life, nor need we deny the 
compliment when a client says that he called us only 
just in time. We get the credit of having “killed” 
patients when we have done our best; why not 
accept the advantages of a draft on the bank of faith 
in our suppcsed cures ? 

The popularity of the standing operation for colts 
is probably due, to a great extent, to that admiration 
for manual dexterity and physical courage which is 
possessed in common by the learned and ignorant. 

Promptitude and punctuality, so much valued in all 
ordinary busiress matters, may be misunderstood when 
applied to some of the professions. It may be cruel 
of the dentist to go on chatting with a friend in the 
adjoining room while a patient waits in mental and 
physical torture ; but the manners of a shopkeeper, 
darting forward with a forced smile and washing his 


| 


hands with invisible soap in imperceptible water, as. 
he listens with affected gratification to his customer's 
remarks upon the weather, do not become the prac- 
titioner either of human or veterinary medicine, and 
a little judicious waiting in an office whose furniture 
and effects are alike designed to impress clients pro- 
duces in them a frame of mind fitted for the impend- 
ing interview. 

Did ‘you ever find a lawer (unless a personal friend) 
who was immediately accessible? Oh no! he may 
have been praying for a client to come along, but he 
has a ‘ clerk’s office’’ distinctly so labelled, and the 
human Cerberus employed has the appearance of 
having been born there for the express purpose of 
interposing between the crowd of excited litigants 
who might at any moment break in upon the sacred 
presence of the legal luminary in the act of reading 
up—Tit Bits. 

One is tempted to carry the comparison a little 
further and ask how much does the legal profession 
do towards enlightening the public as to how to do 
without professional assistance, or what service does 
a lawyer ever render gratuitously? They are the 
men who bring tact into practice, especially at the 
bar, yet the law is regarded as one of the liberal pro- 
fessions ! 

Though we appear to be in no hurry to serve a 
client when he calls, nor drive furiously to make an 
examination as to soundness, or suffer the infecti- 
ous flurry of coachmen and others fetching us to an 
accident case, there are matters in which we should 
be as punctilious as the lawyer above quoted. We 
should be prompt to answer letters and sign docu- 
ments, accurate in our accounts, and ever ready to 
apologise for our clerk’s mistake—we never make 
clerical errors ourselves—when a bill is sent in again 
after payment. 

In this question of payment a large amount of tact 
is required, and we may easily become lax in one direc- 
tion or wedded to a particular method which admits 
of no exception. 

The farmer who haggles over every transaction in 
the market means no offence when he asks for a re- 
duction on payment of his account. It is his habit, 
and the tradesmen with whom he deals expect it, and 
submit to it with an amount of cheerfulness regu- 
lated by their opportunities for recouping themselves 
in other ways. 

A run of bad cases with a fatal termination and 
consequent loss to our employers may suggest the pro- 
priety of some concession, but in the opinion of the 
writer that should be made before sending out the 
account, and whatever the amount of a bill, its full 
discharge should be expected. DroGenss. 


Veterinary Professor R.A.C. 
The Chair of Veterinary Surgery at the Royal Agri- 
cultural College, Cirencester, vacant by the recent 
resignation of Professor Wilson, has been conferred on 
Mr. J. W. Brittlebank, M.R.C.V.S., son of Captain 
Brittlebank, of Aldershot. Mr. Brittlebank qualified with 
much distinction at New College, Edinburgh, under Pro- 
fessor Williams, and has had considerable and vari 
practical experience in different counties with farm 
stock, hunters, and thoroughbreds, and in the Army. 
As part of the Professor’s duties, he will have charge of 
the College Veterinary Hospital. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


‘TREATMENT OF IN THE Horse witn 
Extract or Hyprastis.—By Veterinary Surgeon 
C. Haase. 


On Nov. 21st, 1897, a mare belonging to a mineral 
oil and paraffin factory was sent to me. She was a 
brown cart mare of the Belgian breed, and about 15 
years old. It was reported that her teeth wanted 
seeing to, and that she frequently passed a great 
quantity of light, yellow, thin and very watery 
urine. The animal was thin with staring coat, and 
had no fever. Pale conjunctival mucous membranes. 
Pulse regular, weak and soft. Teeth were attended 
to and good food advised, in which a powder con- 
taining sodium chlorate, tannic acid, and tormintel 
root was mixed for some days. 

On the 24th I examined the animal in the stable, 
and found her much the same as at first, but food 
and drink, which were of good quality, taken better. 
The hay came from a meadow situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the factory, and was frequently strewn 
with waste products therefrom, and purified waste 
water from the factory also ran on the meadow. 
Nevertheless the hay was of good quality and aromatic 
smell, and was eaten well by both the other horses 
in the stable without them showing any signs of 
Ulness. Besides the above mentioned treatment 
cloths were laid on the loins, and 5g. of powdered 
sulphate of iron given daily. 

The urine on Nov. 25th had a sp. gr. of 1013, was 
pale yellow, very watery, and without any trace of 
albumen. 

Nov. 29th. Patient’s general condition much as 
before. Same treatment continued. 

On the 30th urine had sp. gr. 1014, with appear- 
-ance as before. 

On Dec. 12th the condition was much as before. 
On consideration it appeared as if the malady was 
-due to a relaxation and expansion of the vessels of 
the kidney, therefore a teaspoonful, about 1l1g., of 
fluid extract of hydrastis was ordered, since this drug 
not only causes contraction of the vessels of the 


uterus (indeed, hitherto its chief use), but also those | 
. of the other abdominal viscera (Fréhner). 


On Dec. 14th urine clear yellow colour, still very 
watery ; however, not quite so pronounced as before, 
and containing more mucus, sp. gr. 1017, reaction 
slightly acid. 

On Dec. 16th condition of animal about the same, 
pulse stronger. 

Dec. 20th, sp. gr. of urine 10°19. Containing 
more mucus than before, and of thicker fluidity. 
‘Colour light yellow. Transparent. Slightly acid. 

On Dec. 27th condition of patient good. Coat 
smooth. Conjunctiva no longer colourless, but 


showing some red. Pulse stronger. Urine light | determination « i 
support it. Thury and Dessing thought that the sex 


of the offspring depended upon the time of fertilisation. 


yellow, somewhat cloudy, containing more mucus, 
reaction slightly acid, sp. gr. 1015, free from 
albumen. 

This treatment was continued till Feb. 12th, when | 


‘colour of urine was amber to orange yellow, thicker, | 


‘more aromatic smell, and sp. gr. 1031. Although | 


the urine did not attain normal sp. gr., yet there was 
such improvement as to warrant a further trial of 
fluid extract of hydrastis in polyuria. 


A New or Curonic SuoutpeR LAMENEss. 


Veterinary surgeon Biittner, of Penzlin, Dr. Tem- 
ple, of Leipzig, and veterinary surgeon Reissmann, 
of Strasburg, have had excellent results in the treat- 
ment of chronic shoulder lameness by subcutaneous 
injections of hydrochlorate of morphia and sulphate 
of atropine in the region of the shoulder. Biittner 
proved the efficacy of this treatment in a horse that 
had suffered for a year from chronic shoulder lame- 
ness. Reissmann cured one that had suffered for 
three months from shoulder lameness. Dr. Temple 
treated ten this way with good results. The lame- 
nesses did not recur. 

Although this method of treatment must be con- 
sidered on grounds hitherto known as preliminary 
and empiric, yet results have up to now been exceed- 
ingly favourable and warrant further trial.— Berliner 
Thierérzt Woch. 


G. M. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


REGULATION OF SEX IN MAMMALIA. 


The subject of generation and of its ally, reproduc- 
tion, with the question of sex is an interesting one, and 
has justly engaged the attention of savants of all ages 
from the earliest times until now—from Aristotle and 
Pliny to Huxley and other scientists of our day. Inter- 
esting as the subject is for its own sake, it is, of course, 
doubly so when research is rewarded by practical results 
likely to tend to the convenience or profit of any class of 
the community. 

An experience extending over many years in the 
breeding of horses and cattle has led me to the conelu- 
sion of our ability to regulate sex in offspring. 

The present state of the question, apart from my 
own conclusion, is not satisfactory, for views are many 
and conflicting, and I may say none of them are conclu- 
sive. 

A step in the right direction has been taken in the re- 
‘jection by scientists of the popular notion that there is a 
natural tendency towards a restriction of any surplus of 
either male or female. The opinion is now gaining 
ground that food, as to quality and quantity, tempera- 
ture, housing, age, and habits, may all count as condi- 
tions to be looked at. 

In spite of what | may say is a failure in the past 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as to the cause 
in the determination of sex, or of any means of influen- 
cing it, the view is gaining favour that by observation 
and experiment the problem as to the nature of sex can 
'be sulved, and the relative numbers regulated, The 
idea that the period of fecundation has to do with the 
of sex seems to have some show of reason 


Thus, it is argued that an ovum fertilized immediately 
after liberation is more likely to produce a_ female, 
whilst the fecundation of an older ovum generally pro- 


duces a male. 
The opinion was held hy Henson that probably 


— 
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spermatozoon also has an influence in this direction, 
and that the fertilization of a young ovum by a fresh 
sperm would probably have the result of producing a 
female. Many cattle breeders, Thury among them, 
thought that they could predict the probable sex of cattle 
in this way. 


THE QUESTION OF FEEDING. 


This has been looked into, and it is said to have been 
proved that highly nourished subjects produce a larger 
proportion of females than those more sparely fed. This 


' theory has been accepted as proved, but there is a differ- 


ence of opinion on the subject. [ would here remark, 
parenthetically, that high feeding and laziness produce 
sterility in mammalia. 

The curious experiment has been made of semi-starv- 
ing silkworms before entering on the grub state, with 
the result that the moths produced were males, whilst 
the remainder of the same batch well nourished turned 
our females, and it has been urged that decayed and in- 
nutritious food produces males. 

Considerable importance has been paid to the relative 
age of the parents, and it has been attempted to show 
that when they are about the same age, or the female 1s 
the elder, female offspring predominate, and that when 
the male parent is the elder males are in excess. Hol- 
farker propounded this view in 1828, and this theory 
was supported by Sadler two or three years later. 
The opinion is said to have been confirmed by many 
breeders of cattle and horses, and also by Boulanger and 
Legay. 

* An EXPERIMENT IN A FLOCK. 


An interesting experiment has been tried with a flock 
of 450 ewes, which were divided into two parts, one-half 
being well-nourished, and served by young and vigorous 
rams, and the other moiety were poorly fed and served 
by old rams ; the result was that the proportion of ewe 
lambs was one-third greater in the former than in the 
latter case. Many breeders are entirely opposed in 
opinion to all these views. “ Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree?” Besides, statistics lately taken in 
Alsace-Lorraine, and in the leading agricultural districts 
of Norway and Sweden, are utterly at variance on the 
subject. Common sense and research are entirely at 
variance with the recent announcement thai the mani- 
pulation of food, physic, or some other applied principle, 
with a view to the increase or decrease of so many 
million corpuscles, will change the sex of the ovum. 
Without doubt the sex is fixed in the ovaries prenatally, 
and no human device can change them. I do believe, 
however, that food and temperature assist the ovaries 
into or deter activity. Dr. Virchow is nearer the true 
solution when he states: “The germ cell has in itself a 
quite defined sexual disposition.” 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


Now, it will be readily admitted, if the breeder of 
stock can by the application of a very elementary and 
natural principle determine and regulate the sex of his 
stock, something at least has been accomplished to assist 
him and agriculture generally. 

The moment is opportune to mention an incident 
which occurred a few years ago between the writer and 
a well-known agriculturist— namely, the late Mr. Charles 
Howard, of Bedford. At a large sale of shorthorns 
belonging to a distinguished breeder, Mr. Howard 
remarked to me, speaking of the in calf animals, “I 
wish I knew what was inside,” and added, “I should 
like a cow calf.” This led to an interesting discussion, 
which ended in my telling him what the sex of the three 
calves would be. Mr. Howard begged that I would not 


put any faith in what he termed “ nostrums.” We parted 
on the understanding that he would let me know the 
result when the three cows calved. 

Some time afterwards he told me the sex of the three 
calves had turned out as I had predicted, and added, 
“There is something in that nostrum of yours after all.” 
I merely mention this incident to show that my calcula- 
tion was well founded, and that Mr. Howard was at 
least partially convinced. 

I should like to point out that there are “freaks in 
nature” which are apparently outside the range of un- 
derstanding, but these cases, in my experience, have been 
so rare that I may reasonably dismiss this part of the 
subject as worth little consideration. J 


THE OVARIES OF THE MAMMALIA. 


Now it is generally known that mammalia possess two. 


ovaries, in which the ovum or egg is produced. For 
distinction these ovaries may be termed right and left. 
As a rule, horses and cattle give off one ovum only, 
alternately from the right and left ovary at each men- 
struation, the sex being determined by the particular 
ovary from which the ovum emanates, and in no way 
affected by male fluid, except as a germinating element. 

What I wish specially to record is that one ovary 
contains male eggs only, and the other female eggs only, 
and the development or otherwise in either or both of 
the ovaries is affected more or less by the various influ- 
ences mentioned in ihe preceding paragraphs by the 
authorities quoted, particularly food and temperature. 
Take sheep. It is an indisputable fact that ewes are 
more susceptible to conceive when in an improving con- 
dition, or in other words, the ovaries have been called 
into activity by the improved change in condition. 

Iam convinced (setting aside freaks in nature) that 
the left ovary contains the female ovum, and the right 
ovary the male ovum, and that the first ovum which 
escapes into the uterus at the age of puberty is from the 
right or male ovary, and at each succeeding menstrua- 
the sex of the ovum alternates. 

Further, if two ovum are given off from the left simul- 
taneously twin females result, vice versd from the right 
ovary ; or, if right and left give off together twins of 


different sexes appear, assuming, of course, they are 


attacked and fecundated by the spermatoza of the male. 
My greatest difficulty has been in fixing what sex the 
first foetus would be, knowing that the young animals 
have menstruated ovum many times before fecundation 
has been permitted. After the first foetus has been 
determined the regulation of sex is then a matter for 
careful observation. 


A CONCRETE CASE. 


Take a concrete case. Suppose a cow be fit for the 
bull shortly after her first or any calf, and the calf in 
question is a bull-calf, and it is desired to reverse the 
sex at the next calving, then fecundation should be 
effected at 1, 3, 5,7, or any odd number of menstrua- 
tions after calving. If, however, it is desired to repeat 
bull-calves, then fecundation should be effected at 2, 4, 
6, or any even number of menstruations after calving 
The principal point to grasp is that each menstruation 
changes the sex alternately. 

The persistent manner in which Nature has responded 
to this rule, as vouched by experiments extending over 
many years with large herds and studs, leads me to claim 
it as one of Nature’s unerring laws. What is more, the 
children of Adam are each the victim of this “ Order of 


Nature.” 
C. T. F.S.1., M.S.A. 


Southill Estate, Biggleswade. 
The Farmer and Stocklveeder.. 
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THE DANGERS OF MANGEL-FEEDING FOR | 


MALE SHEEP. | 

The following article is taken from the recently issued | 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
It forms a section of Professor McFadyean’s report on 
the investigations made at the Royal Veterinary Col- | 


lege :— | 
_— the past year, at the request of the Veterinary | 
Committee, some experiments were carried out with the | 
object of discovering an explanation of the formation of | 
crystalline deposits in the urethra of rams or wedders | 
fed on mangels. The subject was brought under the 
notice of the Veterinary Committee by Sir John Thorold, | 
who had the following unfortunate experience of the | 
dangerous effects of mangel-feeding among his rams. <A | 
lot of 80 rams on grass land, and just off swedes, were. 
given first a mixture of swedes and Golden Tankard | 
mangels, and then’ mangels only, with the usual allow- 
ance of dry food and an abundant supply of pure water. 
In less than a month several sheep were amiss, and five 
of them died or had to be killed. In each case the 
urethra was crowded with angular crystals of a pinkish 
colour, which on exposure to the air turned white. Dr. 
Voelcker found that these crystals consisted mainly of 
phosphate of magnesia and ammonia, with some _phos- 
phate of lime, and a little carbonate of lime. Female 
sheep of the same age, which had the same mangels ad/ 
libitum, suffered no ill effects. 

It was thought possible that an explanation of the 
formation of the crystals might be found in some pro- 
nounced difference between mangels and swedes in 
respect of the amount of mineral constituents present in 
them, but that was not borne out by a chemical analysis 
carried out by Dr. Voelcker, who found the percentage 
in the two classes of roots to be as follows :-— 


Dry Total ash Phosphoric cone a 
matter. constituents. acid, Magnesia. Potash. 


Mangels... 12°50 10 03 “40 
Swedes ... 11°00 6 06 “02 "22 

Attention was accordingly turned in the next place to 
the chemical composition of the urine passed by sheep 
during a mangel diet. At the Royal Veterinary College 
seven sheep (five wedders, one ram, and one ewe) were 
cbtained for experiment, and from one of them (the 
ram) the urine passed during 24 hours while being fed 
on bran and hay was collected and forwarded to Dr. 
Voelcker for analysis. The whole of the sheep were 
then placed on a pure mangel diet, the samples of urine 
were afterwards collected from the ram, the fiist being 
taken on the fifth and the second on the fourteenth day 
after the mangel-feeding was begun. Within a day or 
two after the change of food even the attendant noticed 
that all the sheep were passing much more urine than 
before. The quantity passed by the ram on the four- 
teenth day (24 hours) amounted to 4°78 litres, or over | 
four times the quantity which had been secreted by the | 
same animal on a diet of hay and bran. 

Dr. Voelcker, in a note appended to the analysis of 
the urine, points out that the remarkable points are, 
“(1) the very much more dilute state of the mangel 
urine, (2) its marked alkalinity, and (3) the larger pro- 
portion of alkaline salts (mostly potash) other than 
common salt which it contains, as compared with the 
urine passed on hay and bran.” ; | 

With reference to the markedly alkaline reaction of 
the urine secreted on mangels, it ought to be stated that 
this was noticed to be present in the freshly voided 
samples, and was not the result of subsequent fermenta- 
tive changes. Sugar was not present in any of the three 
samples, and, as regards albumen, there was none in the | 
i urine and only a slight trace in the hay and bran | 

ne. 
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It may now be asked whether the above analysis. 
throws any light on the formation of the urethral 
crystals. These crystals, as previously mentioned, are 
mainly composed of the double phosphate of magnesia 
and ammonia, which salt is not a normal constituent of 
urine, but is very constantly formed in that fluid when 
it undergoes fermentative changes, vhether outside the 
body or in the bladder, in consequence of the growth of 
bacteria in the urine. It is, therefore, hardly open to 
doubt that these urethral salts result from the fermenta- 
tion of urine, at first towards the orifice of the tube and 
subsequently further backwards, and it is not impro- 
bable that the marked alkalinity of the urine passed on 
a mangel diet predisposes to such fermentation owing to 
that reaction being more favourable than an acid one for 
the growth of the bacteria responsible for the decom- 
position of the urine. 

The escape of female sheep from this accident of 
mangel-feeding admits of easy explanation, that escape 
being obviously due to the fact that the female urethra 
is short and wide and unfavourable for the formation of 
such mineral deposits owing to its being frequently 
“flushed” with a large stream of urine. In the male 
sheep, on the other hand, the terminal part of the 
urethra traverses the slender vermiform process at the 
end of the penis, and owing to the narrowness of the 
cana] it is easily blocked. 

The seven experimental sheep were kept on mangels 
for over tive weeks, but urethral concretions did not 
form in any of them. This, of course, is not opp od to 
the conclusion that feedimg on mangels is the common 
cause of these formations, for in general only a small 
proportion of a flock are so affected. 


HOW IS SMALL-POX SPREAD ? 


The case of Harrop v. the Corporation of Ossett (York- 
shire), which has occupied the attention of Mr. Justice 
Romer in the Chancery Court for four days, illustrates 
once more the difficulties which sanitary authorities 
have in providing hospitals for the isolation of small- 
pox. The Corporation of Ossett are the urban sanitary 
wuthority, and they have for several years had a small, 
old-fashioned sanatorium nearly a mile outside the town 
for the isolation of their small pox cases. About two 
years ago they burned the old building and built a new 
one to accommodate eight small-pox patients on practi- 
cally the same site. Although the number of patients 
was not increased, and the conditions were not altered, 
this seems to have aroused the owners of the neighbour- 
ing land to the fact that their interests were being 
damaged by the small-pox hospital, and they commenced 
an action for an injunction to restrain the authorities 
from using the hospital for the reception of small-pox 
patients. A valuable house belonging to the plaintiffs, 
who are trustees of the estate on which it is situated, is 
situated 200 yards from one corner of the hospital land. 
On the other side, a little nearer, is a rag or shoddy mer- 
chant’s factory where an average of some ten hands for 
sorting rags are employed ; and just within the quarter 
mile zone are some 100 cottages, though these are not 
within the 400 yards zone. The site was stated to be the 
most suitable that could be chosen in the neighbourhood 
and the question turned, as many similar cases have 
done before, on whether small-pox can spread through 
the air to the distance named. Many medical men were 
retained on either side to give evidence on this question 
of wrial convection. On behalf of the plaintifis the 
following evidence was given. 

Mr. Suirtey Mureuy expressed his strong opinion 
that small-pox was disseminated by wrial convection and 
thought it might travel under favourable circumstances 
to a distance of many hundred yards. He admitted in 
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cross-examination that his views were founded more 
particularly on the study of other people's work. 

Dr. Evans, of Bradford, also gave evidence to a 
similar effect and mentioned his more recent experiences. 
In cross-examination he admitted that he had changed 
his view in recent years, and that the only grounds on 
which he had come to believe in the erial convection 
theory were his recent experiences at Bradford, and that 
the facts on which he ated did admit of other expla- 
nation. 

Dr. Witson, medical ofticer of health of Hastings, 
expressed his belief in the theory of zrial convection, 
but, like the last witness, he had only recently come to 
that opinion. The ground for his change of belief was, 
he stated, his experience in the Hastings epidemic ; and 
in cross-examination he admitted that he had succeeded 
in tracing all the borough cases to direct infection, and 
that the residue of cases available for an investigation 
of the question of rial spread was very small. In his 
view small-pox could spread through the air to any dis- 
tance up to 600 yards, but beyond that distance there 
was no risk. 

Dr. StncLtair WHITE, late medical officer of health 
of Sheftield, took the view that the question of rial 
convection was not one of very great importance, for as 
a matter of experience cases do arise around a small-pox 
hospital, and whether they were due to zrial spread or 
to direct infection was not a point of very great impor- 
tance. In cross-examination, he was, however, bound 
to admit that there had been some instances of small 
pox hospitals where such a spread had not occurred. 

Dr. PriestLey, late medical officer of health of Lei- 
cester, and now medical officer of health of Lambeth, 
gave evidence based on his experience at Leicester, and 
thought that a hospital was undoubtedly a great source 
of danger to the district around. 

Dr. Bruce Lowe stated that he had only had one oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion as to whether a small-pox 
hospital was a source of danger to the inhabitants around, 
and that was in the Hastings epidemic. He was of 
opinion that the facts conld not be adequately explained 
except on the theory of wrial convection. 

Dr. ApAMs had formed the opinion that a small-pox 
hospital is a source of danger to the inhabitants around 
by one or other of the three means by which small-pox 
has spread—direct, mediate, or wzrial—and he regarded 
the xerial spread, though existing, as the least potent 
and least important factor. This completed the medical 
evidence for the plaintiffs. 

For the defendants the following medical evidence 
was given. 

Dr. OkME DupFIELD could not agree with the pre- 
vious witnesses 1n their belief in wrial convection. He 
had devoted a great many years to this question, and he 
had come to the conclusion that Mr. Power’s observa- 
tions, which had taken place in his neighbourhood, and 
those of others mentioned, were quite adequately ex- 

lained by direct or mediate infection. He was pressed 
In cross-examination to define “particulate matter,” a 
term used by those who supported the theory. He was 
cross-examined at some length, and gave it as his ex- 
perience that small-pox could always be traced to direct 
or mediate contagion if sufficient time and pains were 
expended. 

Dr. RicKErts, resident medical officer of the small- 
pox ships at Long Reach, stated that he had had an 
experience of many years at the ships, during which time 
upwards of 5,000 cases of small-pox had been admitted. 
He mentioned a case which had arisen in a dredger that 
was moored within 200 yards distance of the small-pox 
ships. He regarded this case at the time as an instance 
of rial spread because he was unable to trace any direct 
infection, and as a matter of fact he had published this 
case as an instance of erial convection. But upon sub- 
sequent inquiry it was discovered that this patient’s 


home was at Greenwich. He developed small-pox oy 
July Ist, and it was found that he had visited his home 
at Greenwich on June 17th and 18th, and that from this 
district about that time upwards of forty cases had heen 
removed. He believed that all cases where the wria] 
convection was believed to be in operation could be 
similarly traced to direct infection if the conditions for 
the inquiry were sufliciently favourable. 

Dr. T. D. SAviLL, who had visited and inspected the 
oe hospital site, was of opinion that it was the 

est possible site under the circumstances, and that 
the district around was very sparsely scattered with 
houses. He admitted in cross-examination that small 
pox could spread to the limits of an ordinary room 
through the air, but he would not admit éhat it could 
spread beyond this distance in presence of pure fresh air, 

is experience went to show that the theory of wrial 
spread was not tenable, and was a wholly unnecessary 
one to explain the facts of any of the epidemics which 
had been brought to his notice. Asked as to what the 
prevailing opinion in the profession was as to wrial con- 
vection, he thought the belief was not so widely held as 
a few years ago. He did not regard a small-pox hospital 
asa source of danger to a neighbourhood provided it 
was was properly administered, and the reason why 
cases so frequently arose around them was due to faulty 
administration which could be remedied. In support of 
this view he mentioned instances where hospitals—ey, 
some of the London ones—had existed for years without 
cases ever arising in their neighbourhood. 

A variety of evidence was adduced on technical points 
having no particular medical interest. 

Mr. Justice RoMER, in summing up, said he should 
not enter into the vexed question of the erial cun- 
vection of small-pox, about which experts differed so 
much. There seemed to be a tendency in some instances 
for cases to arise in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
hospital, especially when the hospital was large and the 
neighbourhood crowded and ill-ventilated. The expla- 
nation of this he must leave to others. On the other 
hand, he was uot satisfied that when a hospital was well 
managed it was a source of danger and constituted a 
legal nuisance, especially when it was small as in the 
present instance. Moreover, he had before him the im- 
portant fact that a small-pox hospital had_ been in 
existence on this very site for several years without any 
ill-result having arisen either to the defendants or others. 
There was happily one point on which all the medical 
witnesses appeared to agree—namely, that vaccination 
offered a most complete protection against the disease. 
In these circumstance the court considered that by taking 
reasonable precautions the plaintiffs and others in the 
neighbourhood could protect themselves from risk if any 
existed, and the verdict must be for the defendant cor- 
poration, with costs.— he Lancet. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


THE Doc Orper. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, April 2nd, 


Mr. McKenna (Monmouth, N.) called attention to the 
fact that the President of the Board of Agriculture had 
not found it desirable to extend to sheep dogs the exem)- 
tion from muzzling under the Rabies Orders, which 
been allowed in the case of sporting dogs. He suggest 
that a reason why rabies had diminished under the 
muzzling order was because the police were able at one 
to detect the stray and homeless dogs. Among the 
homeless dogs numerous cases of rabies undoubtedly 
occurred, and it was therefore reasonable to assume that 
the protection afforded by muzzling was not a direct pr 
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tection against rabies, but the provision of an easy | work might be unmuzzled. For his part he did not in 
method to the — to discover which were the Stray any way attack the muzzling order or the consistent 
and ownerless dogs. Apparently one of the considerations attitude which the right hon. gentleman had adopted 
which had influenced the action of the Board of Agri-| but he strongly urged that the Board. of Agriculture 
culture was that before everything else the first claim to | could really do a great service to the farmers without 
consideration was the interest of the sporting community. | injury to any one by an exemption from the muzzling 
Throughout the country there had arisen an impression | order being applicable to sheep dogs. (Hear, hear.) 
that electoral considerations had induced the Board) Dr, FaRQUHARSON (\erdeenshire, W:) did uot concer 
from time to time to take off the muzzling order when | in the condemnation of the muzzling order. Rabies did 
an election was about to take place. Personally he did | not spring up spontaneously and could be stamped out 
not put this forward as a reason for the action of the | by wise and tirm measures. It would be more consistent 
Board, because he did not believe that the right hon. | to allow no exemptions at all, but, if sporting dogs were 
gentleman would be influenced by electoral considera- | to be exempted, he thcught shepherd’s dogs might be 
tions ; all the same the policy of the Board had given rise | exempted also. The order had caused great  incon- 
to those views. Next came the interests of the farmers. | venience to the agricultural community, and it) was 
While sheep dogs were muzzled, and the interests of the | important that the rule should be made as popular as 
farming community were thereby seriously sacrificed, | possible. Sheep dogs were generally found in parts of 
the sporting dog was exempted. He complained of the | the country where they were not likely to meet infected 
recklessness and ignorance of the Board of Agriculture | animals. 
with regard to the issue of its muzzling orders. Rabies) Mr. CromBik (Kincardineshire) thought they ought to 
frequently occurred among sporting dogs. Last August | congratulate the President of the Board of Agriculture 
a whole pack of foxhounds had been destroyed on | on his conduct. He had sat on the committee appointed 
account of rabies, and there were cases where hounds | to consider the question of muzzling, and when he 
had broken away from the kennels, fought with other | entered that committee he believed that muzzling was 
dogs, and had spread rabies. But the right. hon. gen- | quite superfluous and that a collar order would effect all 
tleman made a distinction in favour of foxhounds, | that was necessary. But after hearing the evidence he 
though not in the case of sheep dogs. Why, he asked, | came to exactly the opposite conclusion, and formed the 
should the sportsman be allowed to have his foxhounds | opinion that rabies could be effectually stamped out in 
unmuzzled and the farmer compelled to muzzle hissheep some five or six months if the muzzling order was 
dogs ? The sheep dog, he would point out, was absolutely | generally enforced. The exemption of sporting dogs was 
essential to the carrying on of an important industry. | perhaps necessary, but, if so, it was rather unfortunate 
It would be said that sheep dogs would work even if! that a parallel exemption was not accorded to sheep 
they were muzzled, but the experience of farmers was| dogs. At the same time he did not believe that the 
altogether against that view. For what reason did the | grievance in regard to sheep dogs was as serious as the 
right hon. gentleman exempt foxhounds? He submit- | supporters of the resolution averred. He had not heard 
ted it was because if he did not do so he would not get | of any complaints in the North. There might, however, 
the support of a great many members on his own side. | be cases of hardship in the South, and he dared say that 
(“Hear, hear,” and cries of “ Oh.”) the right hon. gentleman would be able to give the 
Mr. Lone : Cannot you find a better reason than that?! House some assurance that the matter would be dealt 
(Hear, hear.) with satisfactory. The conduct of the right hon. gentle- 
Mr. McKENNA could not, and would therefore leave | man, who had carried out the recommendations of the 
it to the right hon. gentleman to find one. It was the! committee in an exceedingly fair and plucky manner, 
only satisfactory reason that occurred to his mind. In | deserved great commendation. (Hear, hear.) 
the case of sheep dogs the right hon. gentleman was! Mr. Long said that the hon. and learned member who 
unable to find a reason for exempting them, and in| had introduced this motion had referred to the fact that 
consequence there was the greatest irritation and annoy-| he would be unable to take the opinion of the House 
ance and actual loss to the farmers in all parts of the | upon it by a division. He congratulated the hon. and 
country, whose industry was very ie Ha affected, | learned member upon what he doubtless considered a 
while they saw their better-to-do neighbours daily hunt- | misfortune, because he could not conceive a motion 
ing or coursing with their dogs absolutely unfettered. | better adapted to an academic and inconclusive dis- 
He would ask the right hon. gentleman whether his cussion than the motion before them. Although the re- 
policy of partial exemption—which was causing an enor- | solution was of the “ milk and water” order, the hon, and 
mous amount of irritation and ill-feeling all over the | learned member contrived to introduce into his speech 
country, and for which, he ventured to say, he could not | a very different clement. The hon. member had thought 
show any results in the least adequate or satisfactory— | fit to attack the Board of Agriculture and himself as its 
Was a wise one? (Hear.) President, and had implied that electoral considerations 
Mr. Harpy (Kent, Ashford) was in favour of the! had swayed the policy of the department. (Mr. Me- 
exemption from muzzling being extended to sheep dogs | Kenna.—I repudiated that.) Yes ; they were all 
wherever possible. (Hear hear.) In the South of | familiar with the old saying, “ Don’t nail his ears to the 
England farmers at this time of year were in an ex-| pump.” (Laughter.) Of course the hon, member de- 
tremely difficult position. The sheep in that part of the | clared that he did not believe such base insinuations, 
country wintered on the hills at very long distances from | but he nevertheless thought it right to repeat them. He 
the marshes. During the next few weeks they would | was glad that the hon. member dissociated himself from 
be brought distances of 30 or 40 miles along the public | the insinuations, but he had given expression to. them, 
ighways, and it was found almost impossible for the | and he was entitled to repudiate them and to point out 
farmers to carry on their trade ina manner convenient | that not a single argument had been adduced in support 
tothemselves or even to the public, in consequence of | of them. (Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman suggested 
ese restrictions imposed by the muzzling order. (Hear, | that an answer had been given that was not an expost- 
ear.) He recognised that the right hon. gentleman | tion of the exact facts, and that the answer emanated 
must draw the line somewhere, but it seemed to him | from the officials of the departinent. Hut the hon, gen- 
that the line was too finely drawn between greyhounds | tleman should know that when « Minister gave an 
at exercise along the roads, which were unmuzzled, and | answer, written though it may have been by an official, 
sheep dogs at work, which were compelled to be muzzled. | and having reference to a matter with which the Minis- 
ear, hear.) The farmers were desirous that some | ter was not personally acquainted, the latter was respon 
system should be formulated by which sheep dogs at! sible for that answer, and no Minister would think of 
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repudiating responsibility for his department. (Hear, | a rabid dog, and they had been very successful in doing 


hear.) Just as a Minister gained credit to which he was 
not individually entitled, so also he cheerfully accepted 


this, the direction taken by dog indicating the trend of the 


disease. If members would study the maps which had 


responsibility for all the actions of his department. The | been circulated by the Board of Agriculture they would 


hon. member had a very good case, and if his speech 
had not contained these unworthy insinuations he would 
have been content to say agreed and pass to the next 
business. The terms of the motion expressed regret 
“that the President of the Board of Agriculture has not 
found it desirable to extend to sheep dogs the exemp- 
tion from muzzling under the rabies order which has 
been allowed in the case of sporting dogs.” With that 
he quite agreed, and the House would agree with it. 
Nobody would dissent from the view expressed that the 
muzzling order was extremely unpopular. Of course it 
was unpopular, and if the hon. gentleman had had 


experience of the operation of Acts having for their 


object the extermination of diseases of animals he would 
know that, however careful the department might be, it 
was impossible to enforce measures for the stamping out 
of a disease without interfering with rights and privi- 
leges of people and incurring unpopularity. But that 
was no reason for relaxing efforts. The state of some 
foreign countries was deplorable with regard to diseases 
of animals, because they would not face a severely re- 
strictive policy. In this country we had been successful 
with regard tv many animal diseases, and we were now 
dealing with a disease which was the more serious as 
human beings were liable to be infected. However un- 
popular the muzzling of dogs might be, if they believed 
they were pursuing a policy likely to lead to the exter- 


mination of the disease of rabies they were bound to go 


on notwithstanding that it caused discomfort and annoy- 
ance to their friends in the country, meaning not political 
friends merely, but all those people who were fond of dogs 
and resented a policy which interfered with the comfort of 
the animals to which they were attached. It was a fallacy 
to suppose that muzzling was only indirectly successful 
in that it led to the discovery of stray dogs. Nobody 
who had taken the trouble to study the question of 
rabies could deliberately come to that conclusion. It 
was admitted, on scientific and veterinary authority, 
that rabies was not a spontaneous disease, and that it 
could only be spread by subcutaneous. injection, and 
only by the rabid dog communicating the disease to the 
healthy dog could there be a condition of things where 
rabies became almost universal. Such being the case, 
how could any sensible man expect to cure the disease 
by enforcing a regulation for a collar and badge? You 
have to face the fact that there is the disease in the 
country, and you have to exterminate it. To do this 
you must get at the cause of infection, and the only way 
was to muzzle all dogs, and thus make the communica- 
tion of the disease impossible. Not until this was done 
could the policy of his hon. friend come into force. His 
hon. friend put the period of incubation of disease at 
six months, and he was inclined to agree with that. 
Facts supported the belicf that at the end of that period 
danger of communicating the infection would be re- 
moved, and then the indirect policy of the collar and 
badge order would lead to the detection of wandering 
dogs, which unfortunate animals were the main cause 
of infection. As toa system of muzzling for all kinds 
of dogs, he could only say that there were some details 
upon which Parliament must trust to the experience 
and discretion of the department called upon to ad- 
minister the law, and in — to diseases of animals 
the Privy Council were well aware the Board of Agri- 
culture had had considerable experience and success. 
In dealing with the application of the order to a par- 
ticular area, it was the policy of the department to take 
the centre of the disease as indicated by an outbreak of 
rabies and to draw around that centre a circle varying 
in size of 15 or 20 miles or more in radius. This was 
raised when inspectors were able to trace the course of 


observe that the districts where the disease was pre. 
valent were indicated in this way. By drawing 
cordon round the diseased area and imposing the 
muzzling order the district could be cleared of disease, 
He did say it was not the duty of the Board of Agricul. 
ture to define these legal question either as to what was 
— place or as to when dogs were at exercise or 
when thev were not at exercise, or when a dog was aq 
sporting «log and when it was nota sporting dog. (Laugh- 
ter). It was not his business to give answérs to those 
question-, and if he did so he should deprive hon. gentle- 
men opposite of half the amusement they received from 
asking them. (Laughter). If he were to accept the sug. 
gestion of hon. gentlemen and remove the muzzling 
order, what would become of them when they went down 
to the next by-election? (Laughter). Their whole ocen- 
pation would be go.e, for the elections would once more 
revert to their proper direction. (Laughter). The real 
answer to the objection of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man was not that they desired to give exemptions to 
British sport, although he was not afraid of that argu- 
ment and was quite prepared to defend thnt line of action, 
The policy of the department was based upon this under- 
lying fact. that sporting dogs—whether they took the 
hound that formed part of one of the best packs of 
hounds in the country or whether they took the terrier 
of the rat-catcher—were taken very great care of, and if 
there was anything wrong with them in the morning 
they were not taken to their work, but were watched over 
and, if possible, the cause of their malady ascertained. 
What they contended, and what they believed was 
justified by practical experience, was that there was 
over these dogs a constant supervision which secured 
that every possible symptom of ill-health would be dis- 
covered, and that they would be kept under control 
until those symptoms had been removed altogether. As 
to sheep dogs, he had done his best to obtain reliable in- 
formation as to the effect of muzzling upon their abilities 
todo their work. His own observations went to show 
that nu very great inconvenience and no very great 
difficulty were caused, and the reports of the sheep 
trials which his inspectors had witnessed tended in the 
same direction. None the less, one knew perfectly well 
that a dog did not take to the muzzle by choice, and no 
one believed for an instant that a dog with a muzzle was 
as useful for driving sheep and cattle as he was without 
one. It was an inconvenience, and sometimes inflicted 
considerable loss on the owner of the dog or the man 
who had to use it forthe purpose of driving sheep and 
cattle. He would give the reason why it was impossible 
to extend this exemption to sheep dogs. In the first 
place, the hon. gentleman asked him whether sheep dogs 
were not as carefully watched as sporting dogs before 
they were taken out. Any hon. gentleman who was 
familiar with the ownership of sheep dogs knew perfectly 
well that every dog was a sheep dog which was used for 
the purpose of driving sheep or cattle, not continuously 
or regularly, but at one time or another. It must be 
remembered, too, that sheep dogs were the dogs which 
were granted exemptions from the ordinary licence. 
When this question was first brought before him he 

carefully examined it, and he would give the Hou: 
some figures which he had taken out as to the propor: 

tion of sheep dogs to the whole dogs in the district. In 

the district of Inverness there were 2804 dogs for. which 

licenses were taken out, and 16,704 dogs for which 

there was no licences and for which exemption Wa 

claimed. (Laughter). In the county of Aberdeen. ther? 

were 2685 licenses and 11,520 exemptions ; and in tle 

county of Wales there were 1854 licences and 5%? 

exemptions. " As to the various breeds of dogs for whi 
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exemption was claimed as sheep dogs, in one county 
there were 122 lurchers, six settcrs, 12 pug dogs (laugh- 
ter), six mastiffs, and 35 retrievers. The House would 
see that if sheep dogs were to be exempted the muzzling 
order would have to be given up ease (Hear, 
hear). That, of course, was the policy of gentlemen who 
thought that it was better to put up with this disease 
than face the unpopularity of the muzzling order. The 
hon gentleman had said that there was another method 
which might be taken and which would be more success- 
ful than the present. The figures on that point were, 
however, remarkable. In the quarter ended March 31, 
1896, there were 200 cases of rabies in the country ; in 
the next quarter, 123 ; inthe next, 67; in the next, 48: 
and in the quarter just ended the total number of actual 
cases reported had fallen to six. (Cheers). In addition 
there were three suspected cases. He did not wish to 
excite the passion of the House, but he must point out 
that there was no disease which brought more real 
horrers with it than this disease of hydrophobia. Not 
only was there extreme physical suffering, but there was 
the mental suffering of the victim while waiting to see 
whether the disease would declare itself. Only the 
other day the wife of a ay tradesman of Stock- 
ton died in great agony from the bite of a dog inflicted 
in the previous September. The symptoms had only 
developed a short time before her death.— The Times. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette, dated April 2nd : 
War Orrice, April 1. 

ist Life Guards : Vet.-Major J. D. Edwards, retires on 
retired pay. Dated 2nd April, 1898. 

Vet -Capt. Edward Harvey Kelley retires from the 
Service receiving a gratuity. 

Arthur George Todd, gent., to be Vet.-Lieut. in succes- 
sion to Vet.-Capt. E. H. Kelley. Dated 2nd April, 1898. 


Vet.-Lieut.-Col. E. Ewing arrived from India on 29th 
ultimo, on retirement from the service. 

Vet.-Capt. 8S. M. Smith and Vet.-Lieut. C. B. M. Harris. 
arrived from India 29th ult., having completed tour of 
service in that country. 

Vet.-Lieuts. R. C. Cochrane and J. Bb. Southey joined 
for duty at Aldershot, 1st instant. 


Extract from Sir George White’s letter to Govern- 
ment :— 

“As this despatch will probably be the last that Sir 
George White will submit during his tenure of command, 
he desires to take this opportunity of bringing to the 
notice of the Government the valuable services rendered 
by the following officers and departments in connection 
with the recent operations. 

* 


Vet.-Col. Thomson.” 


Extract from Sir William Lockhart’s Despatch :— 
_ “T desire to bring to the notice of the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Government of India the following 
otticers, who have rendered exceptionally good service : 
* 


Vet.-Col. Glover.” 


* * * 


Five non-commissioned ofticers and men of the 2nd 
Batu. Royal Irish Regiment, bitten by a mad dog, left 
in the Peninsular for treatment in Paris. 
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missariat, transport, and veterinary departments, assem- 
bles shortly at Bombay to report on Government fittings 
for animals stored in the Bombay dockyard, the object 
being, if possible, to prevent the recurrence of the loss 
gman in sending transport animals to Suakin 
In JID, 


Vet.-Col. A. E. Queripel, A.V.D., will visit Cyprus 
this year to report upon the local donkey trade. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT. 


AnxnuaL Report ror tHe Yrar 1896-7. 


_ This report by the Inspector General, Veterinary- 
Colonel A. E. Queripel is a very bulky volume con- 
sisting of over 200 pages, with an appendix of statisti- 
cal tables covering another hundred. It treats of 
horse-breeding, mule breeding, horse fairs and shows, 
equine diseases, cattle diseases, cattle breeding, 
veterinary schools and colleges. The work of the 
department is very great, and the area over which 
its labours extend immense. Great also is the 
responsibility of the officers of the department, and 
proud will the veterinary profession be if in future 
years the progress made continues to give satisfaction 
to the authorities as it does now. 


Horse-breeding. Under this head we find that on 
March 81st, 1897, there were 386 stallions. Of this 
number-— 

72 were employed in N. W. Provinces and Oudh, 


175 Punjab. 
42 Baluchistan. 
5 Central India. 
2 Rajputana. 
47 Bombay. 


43 new horses remained unallotted. 


Thirteen Australians and 20 Arabs were purchased 
in India and 24 horses were received from Kngland. 


These are classified as follows : 


Thoroughbreds 11 
Hackneys 10 
Half-breds 1 
Three-quarter breds 2 


Among these were two two-year-olds, and the re- 
port says that while not objecting to a small propor- 
tion of this age the Inspector-General would strongly 
recommend that none he sent about which any doubt 
can be felt. A quotation from a letter of Sir John 
Watson’s emphasises this-‘‘it must be remembered 
that it is more difficult to judge what a two-year-old 
will grow into, than it is to judge the promise of an 
older horse.”’ Apparently this difficulty is especially 
great in India where all horses tend to become leggy. 
The horse Colonel (ueripel wants is a strong, com- 
pact thoroughbred about 15°2, and he objects to 
horses being sent that run to 16 hands. 

lt was once hoped that a more suitable class of 
stallions could have been obtained from Australia, 


A committee, composed of officers of the Royal Indian | 
Marine, the Royal Artillery, native cavalry, and com- 


and it seems that such horses might be had there, 
but the Australian breeders want them at home, and 


| 
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so only a higher price than is now given would enable | country will differ from it. The harm done by the 
the Indian government to obtain them. hackney at home is fully recognised, and the pro. 
** Hackneys.—Of these ten were received this year, | spective harm to be done in Ireland is dreaded. The 
and I can only say that I trust this is the last batch | parti-coloured, short-necked brute has no claim to be a 
that will arrive in India; it certainly will be if my | riding horse, and he cannot even get carriage horses 
recommendations are accepted by Government, as I | of the size, colour, and stamina required. —_ 
feel we are ruining many of our best districts by long | All Army horses in India are not wanted for saddle } 
continuance of strains of stallions of this class.’’ We | work, and it might be thought that the hackney pe 
have quoted this paragraph in full as it 1s a serious | would prove useful for getting artillery horses. The 
impeachment of the Hackney, and is founded on facts | answer to this, as given by Colonel Queripel, is, «I 
and experience. The late Inspector-General held | have long lield, and am still of opinion that we Tt 
views favourable to the Hackney, and the present | cannot bre «I artillery horses in this country.” the | 
reporter says ‘‘I am sorry to differ from one who Of the thoroughbred stallions from Australia the Th 
had the interests of horse-breeding so deeply at heart | report spexks well. They averaged 15-24 in height, tion 
as Colonel Hallen had, but in the interests of | 71 inches girth, and 8 inches shank. Arabs also are new 
Government and in the interests of breeders, I am | satisfactory when the right sort is available, but the titlo 
compelled to state that I feel greatly hampered by the | Government limit of price allows private breeders to do n 
number of this class of stallion at present on our | get the pick. he 
strength—about 34 per cent.” There is an interesting chapter on mule and Very 
The reasons which lead Colonel Queripel to his | donkey breeding, the animals being required very quest 
conclusion are contained in this paragraph—‘“ I have | largely for transport purposes. The Inspector. time, 
now been in charge of this Department for three | General believes that more attention should be given of cal 
years, and although I have always held that the policy | to improving the indigenous donkey by crossing and line s 
of long continued strains of coarse blood were inad- | selection. The imported donkey stallions are of pod 
visable in India, still | have refrained from expressing | three kinds—lItalian, Spanish, and Cyprian—each went 
any decided views on the subject, but even if I were | possessing some special qualification as a stud animal quiet 
in favour of a continuance of this policy I would be | for crossing with the native donkey. electi 
compelled to give way before the over-whelming evi- We shall return to this report again. It is a sibly 
dence which is brought before me against it. The | mine of information on various subjects of interest of co 
remount agents inform me that the young stock by | to veterinarians and stock-owners. from 
the Hackney stallion is excellent in appearance to ~~ 
about two years of age, but that after that they do 
not Native cavalry officers inform me that The Rinderpest of Calcutta. 
they do not care to buy the produce of this class of | _.Professor W. J. Simpson will read a paper dealing we th 
stallion as they find that it cannot keep in the ranks with beangpe ga = mp a of Calcutta at the tural 
at a smart gallop, neither can it stand a hard day’s NG SF SES SPRING TA. to th 
work. In addition to this the breeders now refuse to pass | 
use them; their refusal is not based on any prejudice, wail 
for when first imported, and in fact for many years 
after, they liked their appearance. It is wed not CORRESPONDENCE — 
only on the fact that remount officers do not care for medic 
their produce, but also on that of their naving proved “ BISHOPING.” with ¢ 
that they are not suitable for their work, either for} ctisti ment. 
that in many of our best breeding districts the amuse- | At one of the C.V.M. meetings last year such a splen- gery. 
ments indulged in by the breeders are either tent- | did specimen was shown by Mr. H. G. Rogers, that I prizes 
pegging or racing, and as the breeders have so fre- | believe Professor Hobday very wisely secured it for the se 
quently putit to me: What use is the produce of this | teaching purposes. ; hope t 
class of horse to us?” Major Nunn has always something of interest to tell the po 
The Inspector-General is not opposed to the use of = of “ tcc but those who practice in London must of the 
a few hackneys as a first cross with the native mares, | = 
as this increases their size. He finishes his argu- | — 
ith this qualification :—‘‘ My idea of develop- a. 
ment wit y P Communications, Books, aND Papers RECEIVED :—Messts. consta 
ment in this country is as follows: Take the pure | 4 Peele, A. Maynard, “ Diogenes.” Journal of R.A.S.E. the ar; 
indigenous mare; she should be first crossed with a: Rabies 
Arab sires to counteract many of the faults in con- — has to 
formation which she possesses. Having accom- We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters M.R.C 
plished this, we can then have one or two strains of 
hackney blood to _— the mare size of barrel, so local papers, touteiaing facts of aeons. wrong. 
oa ial to the carrying of a foal. Having succeeded Original urticles and reports should be written on one toa bi 
in this we have our brood mare, and then Arab, or side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and conor 


thoroughbred blood should be continued with in addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. the pre 
order to get horses for Army purposes. Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham good 8 
Of course, this argument is directed to the pro- Road, S.W. =< 


duction of riding horses, and no authority in this | a 
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